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on relaxation 


D URING this first half of the twentieth century, man 
has engineered more moving, rolling, sliding, flying, flash- 
ing, wheeling, buzzing accoutrements of progress than all 
previous centuries rolled into one. Unfortunately, in gear- 
ing his world to a higher and higher velocity, he has had 
to wind himself up tighter and tauter, just to keep pace 
with it all. No longer do we walk, we run—and even our 
leisure has become a frantic piling up of activities paced 
to the ticking of a clock. 


Because we are literally running ourselves ragged, it be- 
hooves us to take a good long look at the art of relaxation. 
In the following pages, Joseph A. Kennedy, one of 
America’s leading authorities on the subject, tells just how 
to go about shedding stress, strain, anxiety and fatigue. 


“From RELAX AND LIVE by Joseph A. Kennedy. 
© 1953 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.” 


The title explains the reward: “Relax and Live!” 


In publishing this condensation of Mr. Kennedy’s book, 
Seagram-Distillers Company recognizes that so many of 
the ills that modern flesh is heir to probably stem from 
too much rush and too little leisure. A little more of the 
latter and a little less of the former will do wonders for 
the body and spirit. And of course, one of the most pleas- 
ant accessories of a pleasurable, relaxed frame of mind is 
a drink or two of 7 Crown. Over the years, no other whiskey 
has brought so much pleasure and satisfaction to so many 
people. It is America’s finest — and America’s favorite — 
whiskey. The sensible enjoyment of 7 Crown will provide 
you with still another way of observing the crucial counsel 
for our day and age... Relax and Live! 


A Condensation of 


RELAX 
and Live! 


by Joseph A. Kennedy 


This has been written for YOU, if 


you would like to learn the art of living without strain; 


you would like to meet life without a sense of pressure, 
hurry and worry; 


you are perpetually “all tired out” and don’t know why; 
you do not sleep well; 


you feel that you are not getting the best out of yourself 
—physically, mentally, or morally; 


you have been told to “relax and take it easy,” but haven't 
discovered how, or feel that your circumstances won’t 
permit it. 


In short, this is for you, 
if you want to get more out of life! 


In my work as an athletic coach 
and physical-training director, I 
learned early that something was 
missing in the usual _physical- 
training program. We knew how 
to develop a man’s muscles, and 
we knew the practice and condition- 
ing procedures that enable a man 
to acquire skill in certain sports. 
But I found that the men with the 
best physique did not always make 
the best athlete; and the athlete 
who had developed the most skill 
in practice sometimes found that 
his skill deserted him in a pinch. 

Every once in a while, a young 
man came along whose appear- 
ance was deceptive. You wouldn’t 
pick him out in advance, but when 
you saw him in action you realized 
that he was a natural athlete. His 
body seemed able to think for itself 
—do the right thing at the right 
time, almost automatically. 

His secret was relaxation—and 
it is also the secret of all successful 
living. 


I have never met a person who 
could not learn the technique of 
relaxation. The essentials are easy 
and natural. Relaxation is natural 
to the human body; tension is for- 
eign and unnatural. That is why 
your body rebels against tension and 
why you feel ill at ease, fidgety and 
nervous when you are tense, and 
feel good when you are relaxed. 

Relaxation as the word is used 
here, means the use of our human 
machines to promote maximum efhi- 
ciency and maximum skill by gain- 
ing greater mental and_ physical 
control of our bodies. 

I use the term: “passive relaxa- 
tion” to mean complete relaxation 
—cessation from all effort. To be 
passively relaxed we must be either 
lying or sitting down. When we are 
completely passively relaxed, we are 
asleep. 

I use the term “rhythmic relaxa- 
tion” when I speak of relaxing 
while you work or play. Rhythmic 
relaxation means the contracting of 
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a particular muscle only when its 
contraction is needed in a situation, 
and then letting it return to a state 
of relaxation as soon as the need 
for contraction has passed. All the 
muscles not needed are kept re- 
laxed, and those that are needed 
are contracted only to the required 
degree of tension. When no muscles 
are needed in a situation and no 
degree of contraction is necessary, 
the muscles relax completely and 
rhythmic relaxation becomes pas- 
sive relaxation. 

The amount of energy used by a 
muscle when it is contracted need- 
fully is considerably less than that 
used to contract it unnecessarily. A 


typist who tenses her back muscles 
unnecessarily may very well have 
much more nerve fatigue at the 
end of the day than a ditch digger 


who has used his back muscles for — 


a purpose. 

Force yourself to do something 
and you become tense. Wasted en- 
ergy, and the fatigue resulting from 
tension, do more damage than just 
making us feel tired and worn out. 
They impair our skill and make it 
more difficult for us to maintain 
our rhythmic relaxation — the 
marksman loses his aim, the typist 
makes many more mistakes, the 
man behind the machine in the fac- 
tory loses his precision. 

The reason for this is that when 
our energy level becomes low we 
unconsciously use more effort, or 
make more mental demands on our 
muscles. We unconsciously force 
ourselves. 

We are in the midst of a vicious 
cycle. We become tense because we 
do not work with rhythmic relaxa- 
tion. Our tension depletes our ener- 
gies and makes it still more difficult 
for us to work with rhythmic re- 
laxation, and so we become more 
tense. 


Relaxing is not something you do; it is something you 
don't do. Doing requires effort, and effort makes tension. 
You relax when you stop doing, and stop making efforts. 
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Daily practice of my Formula 
for Passive Relaxation breaks this 
vicious cycle and sets up a benefi- 
cent cycle. 

There is an innate joy and deep- 
down satisfaction that comes from 
skilled, directed, and successful 
functioning of the human machine. 
Many tense people I have worked 
with did not realize this until they 
began to relax. 

The secret of relaxation is that 
if you would relax you must concern 
yourself with the means and not the 
end. You get relaxation indirectly. 

If you know how to clench your 
jaws together, you know how to 
unclench them. This is all I ask 
you to do. 

Most tense people are impatient. 
They want results directly and 
immediately, but they do not want 
to bother with the simple steps that 
lead to the results. 

Ben Hogan practiced his golf 
shots over and over — mechani- 
cally and with no sense of pres- 
sure. It required several years of 
this steady, relaxed practice for him 
to bring his swing to its ultimate 
perfection. 

Learning to relax is not as diff- 
cult as learning a golf swing. 

Actually, passive relaxation is not 
something we must learn. It is 
something we need to relearn. 
Every baby knows how to relax pas- 
sively. Relaxation is as natural as 
breathing and if you can breathe 
you can relax. 


I have known people who spent 
fifteen years trying to relax and 
still never learned. Yet most of 
them relaxed the very first time 
they used my formula as it should 
be used —that is, by concerning 
themselves with the individual in- 
structions one by one, 

Try out my method by having 
someone read the Formula to you. 
Then, in your newly relaxed state, 
read the rest — to find out why the 
Formula works, and to learn a lot 
more about yourself and other 
people. 


How and When to Use 
the Formula 


After you have practised with a 
reader for about a week, try giv- 
ing yourself the instructions. You 
will find you can relax and obey 
them just as if someone were read- 
ing them to you. After further prac- 
tice you will find you can forego 
the instructions altogether. You will 
then have learned relaxation, and 
will be able to. relax almost in- 
stantly, at will. 

I suggest that you devote one 
hour a day to passive relaxation. 
But if you have only fifteen min- 
utes to devote to the formula, use 
that time; even five minutes are 
better than no time at all. 

When you are ready to be read 
to, loosen constricting clothing at 
the neck, waist, knee (garters) and 
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ankles. If you are sitting in a chair, 
assume a comfortable posture, both 
feet flat on the floor, hands lying 
easily across the thighs. Hold your 
head in any way that seems most 
restful. 

If you are in bed, choose your 
own position —lie on your back, 
hands at your sides, with or with- 
out the wrists supported by a light 
padding of soft material; the back 
of the knees may also be supported. 
Or lie prone or semi-prone with 
one leg flexed. In either of these 
positions you may have a pillow 
for head support. . 

Do not extend your arms over- 
head. They will have a tendency 
to go to sleep, and cause tension 
in hands and fingers. Don’t lie on 
an arm, or have one leg crossed 
over the other. 

You should feel as if you were 
floating on water with your body 
buoyed up, and all parts of it com- 
pletely supported, with no strain. 

he room should be well venti- 
lated and as dark as possible. 


Do Not Read Beyond This Point 


Instructions to reader: Just be- 
fore the session is to begin, direct 
the person about to relax to get 
ready by asking him to remember 
things or events that had a pleasant 
ending. 

Read the formula clearly, mat- 
ter-of-factly, and not too fast. 


The Formula 


Close your eyes and turn your 
eyeballs downward as if you were 
looking at a black spot on the tip 
of your shoe. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about what you are going to be 
asked to do. To demonstrate, I 
want to give you a preliminary 
briefing in tension. 

Slowly close your right fist tight- 
ly. That muscular contraction that 
you feel all the way up to your 
shoulder is . . . tension. Remember 
this definition — tension is muscu- 
lar contraction. Also, remember the 
feel of it. 

Now slowly unclasp your fist and 
... let go. That muscular limpness 
you feel is... relaxation. 


Step One 


Recognizing and dropping 
tension. We are going to cover the 


entire body, head to toes, front then 
back. 

Direct your attention to... the 
forehead. 

Frown — you experience tension 
in the forehead. Let go — the brow 
smooths out, the muscles become 
limp. — 

Direct your attention to . . . the 
arms. 

Close both fists tightly and stiffen 
the arms. Here you have tension in 
both arms up to the shoulders. Let 
go — let the fingers spread out and 
become loose. 

Direct your attention to... the 
chest. 

Breathe in deeply. Here you have 
tension in the chest wall. Let the 
air go with a big sigh, as if you 
were an actor and wanted to con- 
vey to your audience that you have 
just passed through a crisis and now 
all your troubles are over. As you 
sigh, let the chest wall collapse. 

Direct your attention to .. . the 
abdomen, or stomach. 

The abdominal region is of great 
importance because of its many 
nerve plexuses. Most commonly 


known of these is the solar plexus. 
A plexus is a sort of fuse box with 
a lot of lines leading to it — nerve 
trunks that control the adjacent 
viscera. 

Tense the abdomen. You can 
feel this contraction if you pretend 
that a friend is playfully making a 
move to punch you in the pit of 
your stomach. Let go the tension. 
Imagine that there is an iron plate 
in front of your stomach that will 
protect you from all blows. You 
do not need to defend yourself any 
more. 

Direct your attention to ... the 
thighs. 

If sitting, contract the front 
thigh muscles by pushing slightly 


The Three Steps of My Formula 


1. Recognizing tension and learning to reduce it by the 
simple method of stopping what you're doing to cause it. 
2. Reduction of the breathing cycle. 


3. Reduction of mental imagery. 


feet against the floor. If lying 
prone, straighten the legs at the 
knees. Here you have tension be- 
tween the hips and the knees, or 
what is commonly known as the 
lap. Let go. 

Direct your attention to... the 
legs and feet. 

Bend your feet at the ankles and 
bring the toes upward toward the 
knees without bending the knees. 
Here you have tension in the calves 
and feet. Let go—by letting the 
feet extend downward away from 
the body. 

These parts will continue to relax 
as we direct our attention to the 
back of the body. 

You have been told to keep your 
eyes closed, and rolled downward. 
Continue to look at that imaginary 
black spot on your shoes. 

Direct your attention to... the 
jaw. 

Clench your teeth — notice the 
tension in the point of your jaw. 
Let them go—stop clenching them. 
Feel the weight of your lower jaw 
as it sags. Let it continue to sag 
until the teeth are about a quarter 
of an inch apart. Let your tongue 
rest loosely on the floor of your 
mouth. 

Direct your attention to... the 
neck, 

Draw your chin toward your chest. 
Here you have tension in the front 
neck muscles. Let go—drop the head 
back to its original position. 
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Direct your attention to . . . the 
head and neck. 

Draw the head backward. Here 
you have tension in back of the 
head and neck. Let go by drop- 
ping the head slowly forward to its 
original position. 

Direct your attention to... the 
shoulders. 

Draw the shoulders backward 
as if given the command, “Atten- 
tion,” in a military drill. Here you 
have tension between the shoulder 
blades and throughout the shoulder 
area. Let go by dropping back to 
your original position. 

Bend backward at the hips — 
causing both your shoulders and 
legs to press against the bed or 
chair. Now, let go by dropping 
back to the original position. ‘This 
movement also covers the back of 
the legs. 


Step Two 


Lowering the breathing cycle. 
The breathing cycle of the normal 
adult ranges from 18 to 20 respira- 
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tions a minute. One respiration is 
an inhalation, an exhalation, and a 
period of rest. We will endeavor to 
lower this cycle to from 10 to 14 
respirations a minute. 

Begin to breathe gently and 
smoothly. Let your breathing grow 
a little slower. 

In doing this, you lower the oxy- 
gen intake and this automatically 
slows down nerve function, and the 
function of the body in general. 
This slowing down of body func- 
tion hastens complete relaxation 
when combined with steps one and 
three. 

Keep on paying attention to the 
stream of breath entering and leav- 
ing your nostrils and allow it to 
become as gentle and smooth as 
possible. 


Other Times to Use 
the Formula 
Try using the Formula not 
only during regular practice 
periods, but when you are 
emotionally upset, ex- 
tremely fatigued, or have a 
nervous headache. People 
with finicky appetites can 
benefit from having a friend 
read the Formula to them 
before dinner. So can the 
overweight who use food to 
allay inner tensions. 


Step Three 


Mental imagery. 

For complete passive relaxation, 
our goal should be the obliteration 
of all imagery from the mind. We 
achieve this when we are visualiz- 
ing or remembering black perfect- 
ly. Just as the color black is the 
absence of all light reflection or 
objective imagery, when we think 
black there is no mental imagery, 
no effort to look or see mentally. 

When you remember black, in 
effect you turn out the light on 
mental activity. So, do that. Turn 
out your mental light on yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. Do not make 
an effort actually to see black with 
your eyes. Just remember having 
seen a black object —a black tele- 
phone, a black shoe, or black velvet 
drapes. Remembering a small black 
period on a page is best of all. You 
may shift from one black object to 
another, if you wish. 

By following steps one, two and 
three you have started your whole 
body on the road to relaxation. 
Now, let yourself go and rest quiet- 
ly. The experience of relaxation, 
like that of sleep, is not something 
to do. It is something that comes 
when you stop trying. 


Recognizing Tension — and 


Dropping It 
There is an old saying among 
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baseball players: “You can’t hit it, 
if you can’t see it.” In my relaxa- 
tion classes, I paraphrase this by 
saying: “You can’t relax tension, if 
you can’t recognize it.” 

Most of us do not realize that 
we are driving with the brakes on. 
We have worked and played in a 
tense condition so long that we 
have to regard it as more or less 
normal. We have developed a blind 
spot for tension. 

Yet, until we have learned to 
recognize our real enemy, it is prac- 
tically impossible to achieve the 
calm, collected state we desire. Only 
when we recognize that we must 
deal with tension, the cause—not 
with nervousness, the effect — do 
we begin to have success. Then we 
direct our attention specifically to 
dropping the tension in our brows, 
arms and other parts of the body, 
rather than trying to fight fear, 
overcome nervousness or make our- 
selves calm, 

As you use the formula and 
practice paying attention to the 
sensation of tension you produce 
consciously, you will find that your 
perception of tension becomes more 
acute. You will discover layer after 
layer of tension of which you were 
wholly unaware before your daily 
practice. 

Once you have learned relaxation 
completely — which is the same as 
saying that you have learned perfect 
control of your muscles — daily 
practice becomes unnecessary. 
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Recently, I met a man whom I_ 
had taught to relax about eight 
years before. While he was learning 
to relax, he had religiously set aside 
a period each day for practice. He 
had not been content with partial 
relief from tension: he stuck with 
it until he had mastered it. 

When I met him he told me that 
he had not practiced the formula 
for over six years: he had even 
forgotten its specific details. But he 
had acquired a relief from tension 


How We Control 
Our Muscles 


What takes place when 
our muscles respond to our 
mental images is not very 
different from what took 
place with Pavlov’s dogs, 
who began to salivate when 
they heard the ringing of a 
bell, whether food was 
brought or not. If we substi- 
tute a mental image for the 
bell and controlled muscu- 
lar contraction for saliva- 
tion, we have a picture of 
what happens in our bodies 
when we do something with 
our muscles. 


that had stayed with him through 
some trying experiences. 


Reducing the Breathing Cycle 


There is a definite correlation 
between breathing and mental and 
emotional activity. When we are 
emotionally tense, we have some- 
thing on our chests; when a crisis 
is past, we say that we can breathe 
easier. 

But it works both ways. If we 
can learn to breathe easier in the 
first place, we don’t get so tense. 
And if we begin deliberately to 
breathe easier when we are feeling 


“tense, the tension begins to flow 


out of us. 

Most nervous people hyperven- 
tilate — they breathe too fast and 
too deeply. If you are about to use 
your muscles strenuously, this is a 
good thing. If you suddenly come 
upon a bear in the woods, you need 
to hyper-ventilate, and will do so 
automatically. It is nature’s way 
of gearing your body for a fast get- 
away. 

But when we attempt to use 
effort in a situation where it can- 
not be used, and therefore where 
there is no channel for its release, 
it remains bottled up inside us to 
make us tense, 

A man about to make a speech 
begins to breathe faster, just as if 
he were about to use his muscles 
to fight a bear. The actual job of 


making a speech calls for no such 
strenuous expenditure of muscular 
energy. The tension he has built up 
has no way of being used up. His 
chest begins to feel tight and he 
gets “butterflies in his stomach.” 

Instinctively, he feels compelled 
to drain off some of this excess 
energy, so he begins to fidget. He 
paces back and forth; he drums 
on the table; he sits down; but he 
cannot sit still. His body is trying to 
help him get rid of the tension — 
through his muscles. 

Many nervous people go through 
the entire day with a sort of chronic 
case of stage fright. They have so 
exaggerated the amount of effort 
required to do even routine jobs 
that they keep themselves geared 
up as if they were to compete in a 
foot race. Learning to breathe slower 
can help us overcome this. 

If, when you find yourself breath- 
ing nervously and jerkily, you draw 
yourself up short, so to speak, and 
sit down and: begin calm, serene, 
relaxed breathing, your subcon- 
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scious will soon form the habit. 
Don’t make yourself breathe easier 
—let yourself do it. 

If you cannot slow your breath- 
ing without a feeling of effort, do 
not continue to try; instead de- 
liberately breathe fast and jerkily. 
Take as many as fifty to a hundred 
of these deliberate nervous breaths, 
thus bringing your breathing under 
the control of your will. This will 
cause the subjective feeling of ner- 
vousness to diminish, because we do 
not feel tense when we exercise 
mental control of our muscles. 

After a time you will find that 
the inner compulsion to breathe 
fast has either disappeared or has 
greatly diminished: it will be an 
effort to keep breathing fast, and 
a relief to let yourself breathe more 
slowly. The slower rate will then 
seem natural and unforced. 

Because breathing is one bodily 
function under control of both vol- 
untary and involuntary nervous sys- 
tems, and is tied in with all other 
involuntary organic processes, it 
furnishes us with a valuable control 
knob for toning down excitement in 
the entire body. Your viscera, for 
example, cannot be churning ner- 
vously when your breathing is calm 
and relaxed. 


Mental Imagery 


Muscular contraction is one link 
in the chain of tension. Mental 
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imagery is another. To break the 
vicious cycle of tension it is really 
necessary to remove only one link. 
However, most people progress fas- 
ter if an attack is made simultane- 
ously on both links. 

Aldous Huxley, in his book, The 
Art of Seeing, tells how daily prac- 
tice in visualizing pleasant mental 
pictures helped him to relax his 
mind and improve his eyesight. Dr. 
Matthew N. Chappel, in his book, 
In the Name of Common Sense, 
points out that the practice of sub- 
stituting pleasant mental pictures 


Easy Does It! 

. 1. Do not wait to breathe © 
easier until everything is all 
right, and you can afford to 

_ relax. Learn to breathe 
easier first, and you will find 

_ yourself more relaxed. 

2. Learn to interpret the 
situation. If it does not call 
for a muscular solution, re- 

_ lax away any temptation to 
try to do something with 

_ your muscles. This will help 

_keep your breathing 
relaxed. 

3. Practice belly breath- 

_ ing until it becomes habitual. — 


for unpleasant ones is the best tech- 
nique psychology has yet discovered 
for combatting worry. 

He recommends that you do not 
wait until you are worrying to de- 
cide on a pleasant mental picture. 
Decide on one in advance —a 
pleasing incident in your childhood, 
a picnic, the day you won the race 
at school—and have it ready to 
call up for use in emergencies. After 
you practice this for several weeks 
you have the worry beat. 

Don’t resist your unpleasant im- 
ages with will power. Just focus 
your attention deliberately upon the 
pleasant ones. 

A “Swing” That Relaxes Eyes 
and Mind. Anything that relaxes 
the eyes also relaxes the mind and 
helps bring mental imagery under 
control. A valuable movement 
teaching rhythmic relaxation to the 
eyes is called “the swing.” 


Stand in the center of a room, 
feet approximately 18 inches apart, 
hands hanging loosely at the sides, 
Do not turn your head and don't 
twist your shoulders during the en+ 
tire movement. All movement is 
from the hips and waist. 

Slowly turn your whole upper 
body to the left, until you are look- 
ing at the left wall of the room. As 
you turn, raise your right heel from 
the floor, and bend the right knee 
slightly. The hands should hang 
loosely at the sides as if they were 
two dead weights. 

When you have completed the 
left turn, slowly turn back to the 
right. This is not a calisthenic exer- 
cise. It is to be performed smoothly, 
rhythmically and even lazily. 

As you turn back and forth, your 
hands should flop back and forth 
without any will on your part. Do 
not attempt to focus on individual 
objects as they go by you: let 
them go by in a blur. After a few 
swings you will get the sensation 
that the objects are going past you 
in the opposite direction of your 
swing. 

From 60 to 100 swings, at the 
rate of about 16 swings a minute, 
should be performed at one prac- 
tice session. 

This exercise is also valuable for 
the shoulders, arms, spine and, in 
fact, for the entire body. One hun- 
dred swings a day will help you 
acquire the habit of rhythmic re- 
laxation and if performed just be- 
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fore retiring, will insure that you 
go to bed with your eyes relaxed. 

It is always easier to proceed to 
passive relaxation from rhythmic 
relaxation than to go from a state 
of tense functioning to passive relax- 
ation. 


An Image to Relax Your Mind 


In the formula we make use of 
another device for starting the eyes 
and mind on the road to relaxa- 
tion — the simple device of remem- 
bering black. Dr. William H. Bates, 
a well-known ophthalmologist, dis- 
covered that as long as his patients 
were imagining or remembering a 
small black period, their eyes were 


relaxed and there was no effort or 
strain, 

Don’t try to see a black period. 
Just remember having seen one, 
and you will be visualizing it cor- 
rectly. Try typing a black period 
in the center of a small card. Later 
in the day, remember having looked 
at the card; remember where you 
were; recall taking the card from 
your pocket and remember the way 
the period looked to you at that 
time. 

When you are calling on an im- 
portant customer, when you are up 
at bat and the count is two strikes 
and three balls, at any time when 
you feel pressured or harassed or 
hurried, stop and take a mental 
look at the black period. 


Remembering Black 


Glance casually at the figures below, then iis away 
and see how easy it is to remember them. Try drawing 
your own figures, invent new ones, and see if this helps 
e to remember them better. 
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Key Points for Relaxation 


The Hands: The hands are the 
main executive instrument of the 
body and are involved, perhaps 
more directly, than any other part 
of the body, in everything we do. 
Our hands are used to express our 
feelings. When we are angry, we 
shake our fists in our enemy’s face. 
We throw up our hands in hopeless- 
ness, wash our hands of guilt. Tense 
hands are geared to do things and 
when the hands are kept tense, the 
whole body is geared for activity. 

But unless our hands themselves 
are involved in the actual job being 
done, we should keep them relaxed. 
And when they are involved in do- 
ing, we should not contract them 
more than necessary. 

Most people grip a pen or pencil 
with about ten times the contrac- 
tion required. Learn to relax your 
hands when you find yourself in a 
tight spot. It will take the pressure 
off and give you the feeling that 
you are master of the situation. 

The Brow: The muscles of the 
brow and forehead are closely as- 
sociated with worry, anxiety, and 
confusion. The poet speaks of the 
brow being wrinkled with care. 
Conversely, with the brow relaxed 
it is practically impossible to feel 
worried. Next time you have a 
problem to solve, make it a point 
to keep your brow relaxed and 
the problem will not seem so diffi- 
cult. 


The Jaw: The jaw is one of the 
most expressive parts of the body, 
We grit our teeth in rage, we 
clench our jaws in determination, 
Every time you feel hurried, or ex- 
perience self-doubt or anxiety, stop 
and deliberately notice that you are 
contracting your jaws; then stop 
doing it. 

The Abdomen: Over-protective- 
ness, an exaggerated defensive at- 
titude toward life, is characteristic 
of tenseness, and explains why many 
people go around with their mid- 
section unconsciously tensed as if 
expecting a blow at the pit of the 
stomach, People often make the re- 
mark, “It hit me right in the pit 
of my stomach” when they hear 
bad news. 

When you feel insecure and anx- 
ious, notice the muscles of your 
abdominal area — chances are they 
will be tense and rigid. Stop right 
then and make them relax. If you 
practice this regularly, eventually 
you will find that you feel better 
both physically and mentally. 


How to Relax the Key Areas 


Check over your key points 


_ quickly at mid-morning, before 


lunch and in mid-afternoon. We 
use a little different technique for 
relaxing the key points during the 
day than we do in the regular pas- 
sive relaxation periods, 

Whether or not you realize it, 
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chances are that instinctively you 
are going to make some sort of 
effort when you try to relax by 
yourself, in the absence of someone 
to read instructions to you. If you 
do make an effort, you will defeat 
your purpose, Instead, we will make 
a conscious effort to tense the key 
points — to employ the strength of 
your enemy in order to make him 
throw himself. 


Quickly go over your key points 
to see if there is excess tension in 
any of them. It is unconscious ten- 
sion, of course, until you notice it. 
The first step is to notice it by 
making it conscious instead of un- 
conscious tension. The next is to 
remind yourself that you are the 
one who is causing your muscles to 
tense. 


Say to yourself: “My jaws are 
not clenching themselves. I am do- 
ing something to make my jaws 
clench. I am now going to practice 
consciously what I have been doing 
unconsciously.” 


Tense your key areas ten to 
twenty-five times—each time a 
little less, but still paying attention 
to what you are doing. Then, when 
you are through making efforts to 
be tense, say to yourself: “Now I 
have finished that exercise — I am 
through doing that for this time.” 
That is relaxation. 


When we have learned to con- 
trol tension, we can turn it off or 
on at will. When we have learned 
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perfect control, we never bother to 
turn it on any more. 

Go through this daily practice in 
deliberately making yourself tense 
without concerning yourself about 
results. In a month or six weeks 
you will find that the times when 
you feel relaxed have become more 
frequent and more continuous. 


How to Keep from Hurrying 
Yourself to Death 


One of the most malicious causes 
of tension is our American habit 
of hurry. Many of us hurry without 
realizing it, for hurry is a subjective 
attitude. You can hurry while sit- 
ting down, apparently doing noth- 
ing; or while waiting for a bus, or 
even while lying in bed at night. 

Hurry not only makes you tense 
and upsets your physical mechan- 
ism, but most of the time it doesn’t 
even accomplish its alleged pur- 
pose — it doesn’t always get the job 
done faster. 

Albert Tangora, for many years 
the world’s champion typist, in- 
creased his speed by slow-down 
practice. Every time he reached a 
plateau of typing speed where he 
seemed to be stalled, he would prac- 
tice for two weeks at about half his 
best speed. 

Then he let himself out again, 
and always found that his speed 
had increased. He tried this slow- 
down practice in shaving, dressing 


her secret desire. Tension from im- 


and other every-day tasks with great 
success. 

When you are tempted to hurry 
—or if you get a feeling of pressure 
when you perform a job — try this 
slow down practice. There is no 
better technique for learning rhyth- 
mic relaxation. 

How to Get Things Done. A 
housewife recently said to me: 
“When I start to do my housework 
and think of all I have to do, I 
just begin churning inside.” With- 
out realizing it, she was trying to 
get it all done at once, which was 


patience is nearly always due to an 
unconscious unwillingness to go 
through the job in an orderly way. 

Remember the story of the gladi- 
ator who faced three opponents in 
the arena? He ran around and 
around the circular enclosure until 
his three opponents were widely 
separated, Then he turned on his 
nearest pursuer and slew him. He 
ran to meet the next pursuer, and 
slew him, Then there was only one 
opponent left, and he defeated him 
easily. 


This is the best technique in de 
feating tension and hurry. It re- 
quires a minimum of effort and 
no strain to wash one dish calmly, 
sign one letter, take one step. As 
a physical organism, you can func- 
tion only in the present moment. 
You cannot function in the future 
or in the past. Therefore, always 
reduce your area of trying to the 
present moment. 

Give Yourself Plenty of Time. 
Many people feel hurried because 
they think there just isn’t enough 
time. If you start the day a little 
behind time it is very likely you 
will never catch up, so why not get 
up fifteen minutes or half an hour 
earlier in the morning? 

This will help make the whole 
day calm and unhurried and will 
do your nerves much more good 
than would the additional sleep. 

Give yourself Time to Think. 
Chronic hurriers usually believe 
that unless they are actively en- 
gaged in pushing, striving, think- 
ing and working every moment, 
they are wasting time. Newton was 
not wasting time when he was sit- 
ting under that apple tree! 

The French scientist, Fehr, said 
that fully ninety per cent of the 
creative ideas came to scientists in 
idle moments when they were away 
from their work. Most of us, un- 
fortunately, stay in such a state of 
hurry and tension that we never 
give our subconscious a chance to 
work for us. We go through life 
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trying to solve all our problems 
with our puny little conscious in- 
tellect, when there is a giant in the 
background waiting to serve us. 

Create a mental “slow” sign in 
your mind, and every time you feel 
a sense of hurry, deliberately slow 
down. Slow down not only your 
physical movements, but slow down 
the desire to go faster than your 
most efficient pace. Be willing to 
take it slower. 

Ultimately you'll go faster and 
get more done by increasing your 
natural tempo—not by forcing 
time. 


Ways to Obtain Sound Sleep 


A Gallop Poll shows that fifty- 
two per cent of our population suf- 
fers, to some extent, from insom- 
nia. Each year more than three 
billion sleeping pills are sold. Yet, 
except in truly pathological condi- 
tions, nothing could be easier than 
sleeping. It requires no doing; it is 
complete not doing. 

We interfere with sleep by mak- 
ing efforts unconsciously. Only 
when you realize what it is you are. 
doing that keeps you awake, will 
you be able to stop doing it. 

One common denominator is 
present in all insomnia. That is fear 
of not being able to fall asleep. 
When you overcome fear of insom- 
nia, you go to sleep. This brings us 
back to relaxation, for relaxation 
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banishes fear. When you let your 
muscles go, you let your fears go. 

There are certains things we can 
do to bring sleep. But before we 
can make them work, we must give 
up the idea that we can will our- 
selves to sleep. We bring sleep not 
directly and volitionally, but indi- 
rectly, by preparing the ground for 
I; 

Sleep comes when the body is 
relaxed and the mind is not being 
stimulated by impressions from the 
five sense organs. Therefore, the 
hours just preceding sleep, should 
not be too stimulating. You must 
set the stage for sleep. 

Spend five minutes relaxing in an 
easy chair. If possible, have some- 
one read you the formula. Recall 
a relaxing scene from the past. 
Yawn and stretch. Visualize the 
cool, inviting sheets on your bed 
and the soft pillow waiting for your 
head. 

If you suffer from eyestrain, or 
tend to keep thinking after you are 
in bed, try performing, easily and 


lazily, just before bed, a hundred 
of the swings described earlier. 

Form the habit of going to bed 
at approximately the same time each 
night. This tends to set up a sleep 
rhythm in your twenty-four hours, so 
that you automatically begin to grow 
sleepy when this bedtime nears. 

Once in bed, you are in a mood 
to let yourself go to sleep. In the 
past you have chosen this time to 
indulge in worry pictures, to twist 
and turn and fret because you 
couldn’t make yourself sleep. We 
are going to change all this by giv- 
ing you something else to do. 

You are not going to try to put 
yourself to sleep. You are going to 
concern yourself only with the per- 
formance of certain acts. 

First, lying on your back, you 
are going to breathe consciously in 
the sleep rhythm, by paying atten- 
tion to your incoming and outgo- 
ing breaths. 

Inhale slowly through your nose 
—not in the front part of the nose 
but way back where the nasal 
chambers join the throat. If you 
experiment a little — remembering 
how a sleeping person’s breathing 
sounds — you will soon find that 
you get the sensation that your 
breathing is far back in your head. 


After you have inhaled slowly, 
retain your breath for a fraction 
of a second, then let the air out by 
relaxing the diaphragm. Don’t force 
the air out with a grunt; don’t let 


is out slowly by holding back, Just 
let it go. 

Diaphragm, or belly breathing, 
relaxes muscular tensions in the 
abdominal area and has a reflex 
action on your whole body. After 
you get the knack, you can feel 
tensions draining out of your entire 
body with each outgoing relaxed 
breath, 

Now, while continuing belly 
breathing, you are going to go 
quickly over the rest of your body 
— legs, arms and trunk — and let 
go any tensions you detect. It is 
usually better to concentrate on 


The Proper Attitude 
My instructions are not 
given in order to put your- 
self to sleep. Rather, you are 
to do them in preparation 
for sleep, exactly as you 
take off your clothes, take a 
bath, brush your teeth. 
Turn off your tension 
switches in the same way 
you turn off the lights in your 
bedroom. Untie your mus- 
cles in the same way you 
untie your shoes. Undress 
your body of tensions in the 
same way you undress it of 
clothes. 
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relaxing only the forehead, eyes and 
jaw because then you automatically 
relax the seeing, thinking, talking 
and doing areas of the mind — and 
sleep comes. 

Begin with your forehead. Frown, 
and pay attention to the tension 
there. Tell yourself mentally to let 
the tension go. 


Next proceed to your eyes, and 
then to your jaw—giving yourself 
the instructions as they appear in 
the formula, as if you were giving 
them to another person. 

As you give each instruction, 
obey it automatically, without 
thinking about it. 


When you have finished relaxing 
your jaw, imagine a simple upright 
dumbbell consisting of two small 
black dots joined together by a thin, 
black line. Shift your mental vision 
back and forth from top to bottom. 
As you do so, you will probably see 
the dots jump in the opposite di- 
rection. 

As you shift up, the dots will 
seem to shift down; as you shift 
down, they will seem to shift up. 
As a variation, make up your own 
diagrams to remember. 

These are only suggestions: re- 
member that you do not have to 
do any of these things to go to 
sleep. If you find yourself straining 
when going through any part of 
the routine, drop it and do only 
those parts that come easily. Don’t 
make the sleep routine a chore. Its 
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very essence is pleasantness, ease 
and absence of strain. 

When All Else Fails. Since mak- 
ing an effort to go to sleep is keeping 
you awake, simply stop making an 
effort to go to sleep; instead, make a 
deliberate effort to remain awake. 

Do deliberately whatever you are 
doing that is keeping you awake. 
This will relieve you of all anxiety 
about sleep. As you become profi- 
cient in doing purposely those 
things that have been keeping you 
awake, you acquire conscious con- 
trol over them; and this gives you 
the power to do or not to do them, 
as you choose. 

If there is a tight feeling in your 
chest, try to reproduce it conscious- 
ly. If you can make it worse, it 
means you are acquiring some slight 
ability to control it. Practice will 
enable you to control it still more. 

If there are butterflies in your 
stomach, try to analyze the feeling 
exactly and see if you can produce 
it at will. 

If your jaws insist on tensing up 
after you have tried to relax them, 
practice clenching them deliberate- 
ly a hundred times, 

If worrying thoughts insist on 
running round and round in your 
mind, deliberately make them run 
faster; see if you can worry even 
more for at least fifteen minutes. 

There is no catch to this method. 
If you try hard to do these things 

that keep you awake, several nights’ 
practice will not only give you skill 


in controlling them but you will 
automatically, by directing your ef- 
forts to wakefulness, abandon all 
efforts to go to sleep. Make an 
excess effort to stay awake, and you 
fail to do it, just as making an ex- 
cess effort to go to sleeps keeps you 
awake! 

By using either the sleep routine 
or negative practice, or both, you 
can acquire good sleeping habits in 
a comparatively short time. 


Ways to Work Without Fatigue 


Some people hate the work they 
have to do, and this mental image 
acts as a brake to the work image, 
causing muscle and nerve fatigue, 
mental confusion, and frustration. 
If you have a job to do, don’t run 
away from it, even mentally. If you 
must go one mile, be willing to go 
two. This relaxes away your emo- 
tional resistance to your work, and 
removes, at the same time, a pri- 
mary cause of fatigue. 

It is easy to get fun out of your 
work if you can give it some per- 


sonal meaning, associate it with 
some ultimate satisfaction such as 
providing for your family, putting 
your children through college, or 
even buying yourself a new neck» 


tie. 

Get Rid of Fear and Worry. An- 
other negative image that tires us 
out by dividing our energies is fear, 
Many people are afraid to work 
hard because they think they have 
only a limited store of energy to 
draw upon. 

The late Dr. James Barbee used 
to have a stock answer for patients 
who complained that they were all 
run down, “You are wrong,” he 
would say, “your real trouble is 
that you are all wound up.” 

Work that you do without emo- 
tional resistance does not exhaust 
you. A mere fraction of the same 
amount of work done under emo- 
tional strain can leave you ex- 
hausted for days. Moreover, the 
more energy you spend purposively, 
the more your body creates. 

Another emotional brake that 
tires us out is worry. When our 
attention is focused upon the pos- 
sibility of failure, which is what 
happens when we worry, the worry 
image acts as a brake. We then 
make an extra effort to overcome 
the brake, and use up more vitality 
than it would take to do the job in 
the first place. 

If you are an editor, and have a 
large batch of printer’s proofs to 
correct before the printer’s dead- 
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line, don’t keep worrying about the 
deadline and watching the clock. 

Still another emotional brake is 
the desire for perfection in our 
work — and even in our play. The 
sort of perfectionism I am talking 
about has nothing to do with the 
normal desire to improve ourselves, 
or do a better job. The normal 
person realizes that perfection is 
something out there in the distance, 
something to strive toward, and he 
uses it to set his sights by, and 
begins the journey from wherever 
he is. 

The perfectionist, on the other 
hand, feels that he ought to be 
there already and he is impatient 
of the intermediary steps that could 
carry him there. He is ashamed of 
himself for not being there, and re- 
fuses to take the steps that could 
carry him closer lest someone dis- 
cover his imperfection. 

The perfectionist doesn’t like to 
write letters, because they might 
turn out to be something less than 
perfect, they might not be literary 
gems, He is also a poor conversa- 
tionalist. He is afraid to talk 
because he cannot be sure that 
everything he says will be clever, 
significant or important. 

If he would relax and write and 
say whatever comes to mind, he 
might surprise himself. 

Relaxed living — and working 
without fatigue — requires that you 
accept yourself as you are, where 
you are, and work in a relaxed way 
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toward your goal. Whatever the 
brake is that may be burning up 
your energy, relaxation is the con- 
trol lever that releases it. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that muscular relaxation is the key 
to mental and emotional relaxation. 
Muscular contraction, or tension, 
and imagery go together. Stop the 
imagery and you stop the contrac- 
tions in your muscles, 

Rhythm in Your Work. Perhaps 
the best way to work without fa- 
tigue is the use of rhythm — alter- 
nate periods of work and rest. And 
rest should not be considered a 
remedy for fatigue but as a preven- 
tive. When rest is used properly, 
there is no need at all to be tired. 

Frederick W. Taylor, in an ex- 
periment at the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, increased the amount of pig 
iron carried by laborers from 124 
tons a day to 47¥2 tons a day. 
Taylor picked out one man, who 
was carrying 12% tons, and fol- 
lowed him around all day with a 
watch, instructing him to stop and 
rest at frequent intervals. Taylor 
never allowed this man to become 
tired, but forced him to rest before 
he got tired. 

The very first day this man car- 
ried 471% tons of pig iron and was 
as fresh as a daisy, while the other 
workers who had carried the usual 
12% tons were all worn out. 

The rhythm of rest and work is 
different for each job and each per- 
son. No one can decide what your 


own best rhythm is but yourself, 
and you'll never know until you 
experiment. If you are working be- 
hind a desk, even two or three 
minutes of passive relaxation every 
30 minutes or every hour can have 
a remarkable effect. 

If your job requires that you 
stand on your feet most of the day, 
you should do a series of “tip toes” 
at least once an hour, to keep the 
blood from stagnating in your lower 
limbs, During the lunch hour, or 
whenever practical, you should pas- 
sively relax, sitting or lying with 
your feet higher than your head. 

To get the most out of rhythm, 
however, we should carry the prin- 
ciple right into the job we are 
doing. 

In the very doing of the job we 
can introduce a series of little rests. 
This is what the human heart does. 
It never takes a big rest; instead, 
it relaxes for a fraction of a second 
between each two beats. 

Action followed by inaction is 
the proper way for the muscles of 
the human body to function. That 
is one of the reasons I have used 
the term “rhythmic relaxation.” 
Another reason is that the actions 
of the human body, when it is 
functioning as it should, can often 
remind us of poetry and music. 

You can even feel this music in 
the actions of a good ditch digger. 
He will push the shovel into the 
dirt, grasp the handle near the 
shovel with one hand, and lift di- 


rectly upward, close to his body. 
This is the most graceful way to 
lift an object, and also the easiest 
way. The ditch digger will then 
draw back with a wing, and swing 
—not push—the shovel full of dirt 
forward. 

At the completion of the stroke, 
he lets the shovel fall to the ground 
and drags it back to the starting 
position. There are no jerks or 
jumps in his movements. 

Be Lazy With a Purpose. The 
time will come when the furrowed 
brow, the breathless expression, and 
the running back and forth will no 
longer be considered the marks of 
a hard worker. Instead, the boss 
will figure that he is paying for 
energy that is being wasted. 

When you are seated in a chair, 
give your whole weight to it. Don’t 
act as if you were a sprinter wait- 
ing for the starter’s gun; don’t be 
ready to spring up at a moment’s 
notice. 

Your leg muscles are not needed 
when you're sitting, so let them 
rest. Feel the pressure of the weight 
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of your body against the chair seat. 
Give the weight of your feet and 
legs to the floor. 

For a while, practice feeling the 
weight of your feet when you walk. 
When you lift objects as light even 
as a salt shaker, or an ash tray, 
feel their weight, as if you were 
trying to judge just how much they 
weigh. 

This kind of practice teaches us 
how to localize effort, teaches us 
which muscles are involved in a 
particular task, and thus enables 
us to relax those muscles which are 
not used. 

How Distractions Tire You. My 
grandmother used the word dis- 
traction as a synonym for harass- 
ment, frustration and fatigue, “I 
am distracted to death,” she would 
say, or “I have just about reached 
the point of distraction.” 

Few of us realize how tiring dis- 
tractions can be. Noise tires us, 
even when we think we have gotten 
used to it. Industry has found that 
a receding color, such as battleship 
gray, rather than a distracting color 
like bright red or yellow, increases 
production. 

Disorder is a distraction. Get 
everything off the top of your desk 
except the immediate job, and 
you'll find that job will go more 
easily and quickly. 

Whatever your work is, learn to 
schedule it so that you can give 
your full attention to one job at a 
time. 
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If a situation has the power to 
make you expend excess effort, it 
has the power to fatigue you. To 
say that a certain person “makes 
me tired” is not a mere figure of 
speech, If he has the power to 
make you resist him, or attempt to 
use effort to change him or escape 
from him, he has the power to 
make you tired. 


How to Relax Away Your Fears 


Robert Ruark, writing of his 
experiences hunting lions in Africa, 
speaks of the “X” factor, the gen- 
eral unattached feeling of fear in a 


situation that is beyond actual phys-. 


ical fear of the lion. The “X” 
factor is a good name for the non- 
existent grizzly bear or lion that so 
many of us see and respond to in 
ordinary situations. 

Most of us have experienced the 
relief that comes after something is 
done that we had long dreaded 
doing. “Why,” we say, “there was 
really nothing to it.’ What we 
mean is that “X” failed to ma- 
terialize, 

Doing the thing you fear just 
once may not banish the fear. But 
if you will gradually expose your- 
self to “X”, you are bound to lose 
your fear, just as you can condition 
your body to a cold shower by 
gradually making the water a little 
colder each day, 

Thus, if you are afraid to speak 


to large groups, start off by speak- 
ing to small groups. If you are 
afraid of the very sight of a den- 
tist’s office, begin by making your 
first visit a social call. 

In one way or another, you must 
arrange to expose yourself to “X” 
until familiarity breeds contempt, 
until you can carry the same re- 
laxed attitude into the feared situa- 
tion as you maintain in a safe 
situation. 

We learn to fear certain things— 
we become conditioned to respond 
to certain stimuli. It will help to 
overcome fear if we realize that the 
fear response is not something that 
must be. It is a learned response. 
We answer only because we have 
formed the habit of answering, and 
because we have thought that we 
must answer. But you don’t have 
to respond. 

If your fear is real, there is al- 
ways something you can do about 
it, some way to use your muscular 
energies to relieve your tension, Or, 
if escape is impossible, you can 


learn to accept the situation, 

But if your fear is of “X” you 
can neither run away, accept the 
situation, nor fight back. ‘There+ 
fore, don’t attempt to fight “X”, 
or run away from it. Just do noth- 
ing; do not respond at all. 

There are two ways to prevent 
this response. The way that is most 
useful in an immediate situation is 
to stop your muscles from respond- 
ing. Contraction in a muscle is re- 
sponse; relaxation is absence of 
response. Here are some immediate 
situations: 


1, You are about to step up to 
a platform to make a speech. 

2. You are about to walk into 
a conference, and have fears about 
its outcome. 

3. You are about to be inter- 
viewed for a job that you are 
anxious to get. 

4. You are about to ask for a 
raise. 


The most useful way in a situa- 
tion that is less. immediate is to 
analyze the situation carefully. 
Write down on a paper all the 
real dangers that you know will 
confront you. 

After you’re sure you’ve covered 
everything, and know just what 
you have to face, make up your 
mind that you will respond to these 
things only, and be ready for them, 
and that you will not, at the last 
minute, respond to “X” —to the 
dangers that aren’t there. 
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such harmless habits as stage fright 
sleeplessness, nail-biting, and so 
on. 
It all boils down to the fact 
that you learn better and faster 
when you do so without a sense 
of inner pressure, tension or com- 
pulsion. 


Tension and Human Relations 


When I was on the staff of Bill 
Brown’s Health Farm, a business- 
man confided to me that he was 
troubled because he had _ never 
been able to get on well with 
strangers. Because he realized his 
weakness, he worked inside as 
much as possible, and had men 
working under him who had the 
personality to get on well outside. 

This man’s personality showed 
the typical tense pattern: his 
speech was hesitant and reserved, 
he carried his shoulders so tensely 
that the back of his neck ached 
at the end of the day. He slept 
badly. 

No mention was made of re- 
laxation as a possible cure for his 
personality problems, but he was 
induced to practice my formula 
so that he could improve his 
sleeping habits and conserve his 


. energy during the day. 


Neineerenemeneenen 


About a month later he told 
me that he was sleeping better 
and was less tired at the end of 
the day. “But more important,” 
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he said, “I think I am becoming 
a more likable person. I find I 
am more at ease with people. I 
don’t dread talking to strangers. 
And people seem to take to me 
better.” 

If you find that you are in- 
clined to be super-critical, it may 
help you to relax to learn that a 
group of psychologists found that 
chronic fault-finders are more 
tense and nervous than people 
who are more tolerant of others’ 
faults. 

Their prescription, which 
worked like magic on those who 
tried it, was: “Stop finding fault.” 

This doesn’t mean that you 
need to approve your friend’s 
nail-biting, knuckle-cracking, _ fin- 
ger-drumming, ear-pulling or 
gum-chewing; but you need not 
allow the irritating mannerism to 
make you tense. 


You can immunize yourself 


against tension of this sort by de- 
liberately letting your body be- 
come heavy and relaxed. Let your 
jaw hang loose; your shoulders 
droop; unclench your hands. 

It’s not really the mannerism 
that makes you tense: it is your 
reaction to it, your fighting it in- 
wardly, that does the damage. 

Relax, and stop fighting against 


How to Get Along 
With Strangers 

1. Relax your shoulders 
and jaw: tensed, hunched 
shoulders are defensive and 
arouse it in others. A tight, 
determined jaw scares 
people. — 

2. Don’t erect subcon- 
scious defenses against im- 
agined hostility. Don't 
approach people mentally 
with your fist doubled. 

3. A smile relaxes: it indi- 
cates to the other fellow that 
your intentions are friendly. 

4. Don’t strain to impress 
people. Relax, and see 
whether they are going to 
impress you. 


it, and it will do much to remove 
tension from your life. 


Relax and Stay Young 


Our bodies were not meant to 
waste away when we get to be 
fifty, sixty or seventy. There is a 
common belief that we grow old 
and are unable to function prop- 
erly because the body’s structure 
has a tendency to wear out with 
time. 

But instead of saying that func- 
tion is impaired by structure, we 
would be nearer the truth if we 
said that structure is impaired by 
function. Psysiotherapists claim 
that function builds structure. Re- 
laxation enables our bodies to 
function as they should, and 
proper functioning then helps to 
maintain and rebuild the proper 
structure. 

The new science known as ger- 
ontology tells us that the real 
fountain of youth is within the 
human body itself. Old age is no 
longer regarded as normal, but as 
a pathological condition. 

Time itself is not deadly: the 
condition, formerly called senes- 
cence, is not caused by time, but 
only occurs in time. 

As a matter of fact, all the so- 
called symptoms of old age may 
be found in any age group—even 
in infants. No two people age at 
the same rate; one may be old at 
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forty; another may be young at 
seventy. 

Is Aging Inevitable? The dis- 
coveries of Dr. Hans Selye, who 
pioneered in the use of ACTH 
and cortisone, and the findings of 
other scientists, point to the fact 
that all diseases are caused, in one 
way or another, by the body’s re- 
action to stress, 

Dr. Selye does not recommend 
relaxation as a magic cure-all, To 
regard it as such could be danger- 
ous, since it might cause you to 
forego needed emergency medical 
treatment. But it can be justly 
considered as a preventive of both 
old age and disease, and as a valu- 
able adjunct to medical therapy. 

Relax for Beauty. Tension 
wrinkles the skin more than years 
do. Dermatologists have found 
that long, continued tension ac- 
tually shears away the fat deposits 
underneath the skin of the face. 

Doctors Thomas S. Szasz and 
Alan M. Robertson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have found 
that sustained tension of the jaw 
and scalp muscles can cause bald- 
ness by pinching the blood vessels 
that feed the scalp. They found 
that men with serious, taut facial 
expressions were most affected by 
premature baldness. 

Of course, we all do not want to 
go through life with the smooth 
faces of youth. Wrinkles, in them- 
selves, do not detract from beauty. 
The smooth face of youth is an 
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open page: wrinkles that form on 
the face from laughter, maturity, 
experience and character enhance 
the charm of the page; wrinkles 
from tension, fear and doubt mar 
it, 

I have seen a man age ten years 
in a single night after a particu- 
larly humiliating defeat that left 
him nothing to live for; and I 
have seen men and women shed 
ten years in as short a time, when 
some event gave them back zest 
for life. 

If you walk with a beaten, fear- 
ful step, if your shoulders are 
hunched from carrying the cares 
of the world, if your voice is tired, 
if your mannerisms are fussy and 
nervous rather than dominant 
and alive, you are advertising to 
the world that you are an old 
person, regardless of your age. 
More than that, you will feel old. 

Straighten your shoulders, hold 
your head high, raise your chest, 


breathe deeply, and step out with 
a firm and confident step, as if you 
had somewhere important to go, 
and your behavior will begin to 
make you feel younger, more con- 
fident, and more zestful. 


The Relaxed Attitude 


Relaxation is a way of life. For 
life need not be as hectic nor as 
complicated as most of us make 
it. Our lives would order them- 
selves much more wisely if we let 
our mind and body work for us. 

Our hearts beat and our blood 
circulates without thought on our 
part. Our brains would work just 
as effortlessly if we would let 
them. We need to realize that 
fully ninety percent of the busi- 
ness of living is unconscious and 
automatic and beyond our direct, 
conscious volition. 

Emerson said, “A little consid- 
eration of what takes place 
around us every day would show 
us that a higher law than our 
own regulates events; that our 
painful labors are unnecessary, 
and fruitless; that only in our 
easy, simple, spontaneous action 
are we strong.” 

In order to have a relaxed at- 
titude about life, a man must 
somehow arrive at a philosophy 
which assures him that the heart 
of the universe is friendly toward 
him, that there is some order and 


plan beneath the surface of 
things which he can trust — in 
short, that he does not have to 
stay continually on the defensive 
against life. 

I do not believe, of course, that 
a man should sit and hold his 
hands when there is work to be 
done, with the consolation that 
he will be taken care of. What my 
own relaxed attitude has done 
has been to relieve me of a vast 
load of care and _ responsibilities 
about outcomes and results. 

It has taught me that if a man 
will relax and do his work, he 
can well relieve himself of con- 
cern about the results of his work; 
that if a man will do the best he 
can, the best he knows, he has 
done all he was ever supposed to 
do. 

Perhaps, for many years, you 
have been beset by fears and anx- 
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ieties that have made you tense. 
You felt that you must concern 
yourself with these negatives, that 
you must fear failure, that you 
must constantly stay on guard 
against the things you don’t want 
to happen. 

Perhaps you have used up so 
much energy staying on the de- 


fensive you have little energy left 
for an offensive of your own. 

Perhaps you have sensed that 
such a waste of energy is slowly 
killing you, and taking all the joy 
out of living. If so, why not throw 
all the fears and anxieties overboard, 
BNE iy 4). 

Relax and live! 
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Take This Simple 


TENSION TEST 


IT MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


Yes No 
1. Are you bothered by annoying headaches? im o 
2. Do you ever get that ‘dragged-out” feeling? oO oO 
3. Do you have trouble sleeping? oO oO 
4. Do you suffer ‘mild’ attacks of indigestion? o oO 
5. Are you ever irritable without good reason? oO oO 


If you answered even one of these questions 
“Yes . . . then you may be showing danger- 
signs of tension, strain or nervous fatigue. Before 
you let these symptoms become serious, why not 
take the steps this book gives you to RELAX 
and LIVE! 


Here are the things you can do—easily—in the 
privacy of your own home—to snap back to 
health and vitality! Practical, life-giving steps 
like these:— 


How to Break Away from Tension How to Destroy Bad Habits 
How to Sleep Soundly 
How to Stop Worrying 
How to Relax Away Your Fears 


How to Work Without Fatigue 
How to Stay Youthful 


a 
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RELAXATION SAY 
TIME Scag 
U.S.A. ~| AND BE 


The restful hour of mind’s ease, and the sensible enjoyment of 
America’s favorite, Seagram's 7 Crown. Shadows lengthen, and the 
din of a hurried day subsides. The earth rolls slowly into a contented hour 
of cherished pastimes and reflections. It is the slowly-savored hour when 
Americans relax and then enjoy a drink or two of Seagram’s 7 Crown, 
the most famous whiskey the world has ever known. 


